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ABSTRACT 

A review of assessment and planning aids is presented 
to provide the local school district with a practical and a 
theoretical framework on which to base its planning for a feasibility 
study of a year-round school program. The first and most crucial 
decision that must be made is the determination that educational 
programing is the basis on which any school program will operate. 
Unfortunately too many school districts have attempted to determine 
what calendar design would be most appropriate for their community as 
a first priority. No such plan can be undertaken adequately without 
first determining the impact of the plan on the educational program 
of the district and the extent to which such a plan facilitates or 
inhibits the achievement of the community educational goals, it is 
important to incorporate educational baseline data— including 
information about the curriculum as a part of the feasibility study. 
Pelated academic information including student tost scores, dropout 
rates, percentage of students in various programs, and other 
pertinent data should also be a part of the study. (Author/DN) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The development of educational baseline data as an Integral part of 
a feasibility study for vhatever purpose is obviously a most important 
task. Three assumptions are presented here for the sake cf clairifi- 
cation. 

Assumption 1 

In orde to deal with the concept of ^^educational baseline*', it is 
necessary first to define the components yMch will be addressed 
in this portion of the simulation notebook. Since the term is general 
rather than specific, the presentation will exclude or de-emphasize 
certain components which might ordinarilly be incorporated in the 
development of a total and comprehensive developmental model. 
Exclusions are based upon the assumption that certain majorj 
components will be addressed In other presentations included as a 
part of this notebook. 

Assumption 2 

It is assumed that the primary utility of the instruments developed 
for the simulation notebook will be the assessment of current 
programs In the light of predetermined goals for a Hchool unit. 



Needless to day, investigation of alternative forms of calendar 
desigHi instructional reform, staffing patterns or facility 
utilization are inappropriate if indeed, those charged with planning 
the operation of schools have not de(:<^rmined, in advance, the 
outcom>S8 they wish to achieve In a school system* 

Assumption 3 

No one set of guidelines or instruments can be uniformly helpful* 
Schools and their communities differ subclantially in terms of 
their wealth, constituency, size, economic and t'emographic char- 
acteristics as well as a host of ether variables. Ideal models 
for planning often presume certain pre-existing conditions which 
make them unusable to many segments of a total population » 
An awareness of this condition is present and certain adjustments 
have been made in the materials presented to reflect that aware- 
ness and in an attempt to provide tools which might be helpful. 

FEASIBILITY STUDIES 

The design and utilization of feasibility studies is not new to 
education* It should be noted, however, that the majority of 
these studies were not prompted by a desire to test a new or 
modified structure against pre-established educational goals* 
More often, extenuating circumstances in the community literally 
forced examination of the concept of year-round education as a 
possible solution to various problems* 
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Dr. Linda Leffcl (1973) i In a comprehensive research study 
conducted In 1973 » surveyed all currently operating programs and 
found that over 1/3 of the operational programs Identified 

to Increase space or use school facilities twelve months**, 
as the major impetus behind the development of operating programSa 

Conversely, Monroe and Farmer (1973), In their research for the 

Virginia State Department of Education found ''experts" throughout 

the nation p.redlctlng; 

Increased studant achievement" 
"....Improved student atdtude" 
". . . .curriculum revision/Improvement" 
"....Individualization of curriculum" 

as the four highest ranking predicted long range benefits of yeaf* 

round education. 

The point of this discussion is that the design of a feasibility 
study might well differ based upon whether or not the excercise 
Is undertaken as a theoretical/hypothetical investigation or as 
an action*-orlented response to a set of extant problems. 

Educational theorists have, for too long, Ignored the difference 
between the "theoretical/ideal" and the "pragmatic/real". 
The design and instrumentation provided herein, hopefully merges 
the two extremes into a foremat which can be utilized or simpli- 
fied relatively easily depending upon local school situations. 
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PLANNING FOR CHANGE 

The following review of assessment and planning Is presented 
to provide the local school district with both a practical and 
theoretical framework upon which to base Its planning (feasibility 
study) . 

The first Instrument is taken from the Association of School 
Business Officials (ASBO) Task Force Report and Recommendations (1969) , 
for development of an Educational Resource Management System 
(ERMS), The instrument can be modified by adding descriptive 
information to each force field continuum by placing numbers 
along the continuum and by adding or discarding variables. In 
this vay the instrument can be used both as an assessment tool 
and a goal setting device* Additionally^ groups of p;)rents, 
teachers I administrators or other populations can compare status 
evaluations and goal perceptions. Varying modifications such 
as Q-sort can be used to place priorities on the various goal 
statements. (See Figure 1) 

Systematic planning includes not only goal setting and assessment 

but a variety of other tasks leading to a decision to modify the 

system or retain it as is. Dr. Leffel (1973]^ in her study which 

compared characteristics of school districts operating year-round 

programs with the planning styles they employed, described a 

planning model and its components as follows: 

The basic components of the model are depicted in 
Figure 2 (Brieve et. al., 1973). A description of each of 
the components Is provided. These descriptions were used 
to develop the planning procedures for year-round edu- 
cation in each component. In addition, procedural state- 
ments were drawn from a further delineation of specific 
aspects of the general planning model, year-round education 
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feasibility and evaluation studies » and educational plan** 
ning literature. 

Planning Arena . Planning occurs within a framework 
which acknowledges that the goals and cultural values of 
society will and should influence the educational goals and 
accomplishments of the system* All school systems operate 
within an external environment which brings pressure to 
bear (Stuf flebeam ot »al. , 1972). The planning process 
should produce creative ideas, but it must also function 
within established boundaries (Savard, 1967). 

Information System . Central to the model is an inform- 
ation system which contlnjally feeds Information into and 
draws data from each of the components In the planning 
process. This system for storage and retrieval of infor- 
mation is designed by determining (1) what kind of infor- 
mation Is needed for planning decisions, (2) what type of 
decision will be made wl^h the information, and (3) who 
will use the Information to make a decision. 

Establish Goals . This component of the planning 
process provides for the determination of educational 
goals. Educational goals are general statements of purpose 
which give direction to all programs arid processes of the 
system. A goal Is defined as an explicit statement of what 
Is desired, and It must be capable of being measured and 
attained. Goals are classified as student performance goals 
or process goals . Those which relate to what students will 
accomplish by participation In the program of the system 
are termed student performance goals. Process goals indi- 
cate what teachers, principals, and others will do to 
facilitate the accomplishment of student performance goals. 
The goals determined within this component are priority 
ranked. It is Important that the goals be established with 
Input from both within and without the school system so 
that they may serve as a focal point for the system and 
community. Major adjustments that Involve or relate to the 
total school system and community must Involve all who are 
interacting to produce the change (Kreitlow and MacNell, 
1970). 

Assess Needs . This component of the planning process 
determines what, if any, discrepancy exists between the 
state of the system as It Is and as it is desired In 
terms of the goals of the system. A need Is defined as 
the discrepancy which exists between where a system is and 
whore It desires to go. This need is based on several 
categories of Information gathered from a variety of 
sources both Internal and external to the system. 

Identify Resources and Restraints . This component 
of the planning process provides for the Identification of 
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positive factors which will support (rcsourcofj) and those 
negative factors which will hinder (restraints) a system 
in achieving its stated goals* Positive and negative 
factors Internal and external to the system must be identi- 
fied. In addition, the potency of the factors and the 
possible resolution of restraints should be considered. 

Formulate Performance Objectives and Priorities . 
This component of the planning process requires the trans- 
lation of the general educational goals into manageable 
and specific statements of desired student outcomes* These 
objectives must relate to the goal, be measurable or obser- 
valbO) and specify the conditions and criteria for the ddsired 
achievement. All objectives are not equally important in 
achieving system goals and ^ust be priority ranked 
(Tempkin, 1970). 

Generate Alternatives . The planning process re- 
quires the creative identification of as many ways as 
possible for achieving each of the objectives. An impor- 
tant characteristic of a systematic planning process is 
looking at several alternative ways to achieve objectives. 

A nalyze Alternatives . In this component of the 
planning process, each alternative is analyzed in terms of 
its ability to achieve the objective within the framework 
of the resources and restraints internal and external to 
the system. Two basic types of criteria are established 
for the evaluation process. The first type includes all 
criteria which deal with the alternative's ability to con- 
tribute to improved student performance and maximum objec- 
tive achievement. The second type criteria evaluates the 
alternative in terms of cost; time to plan, develop, and 
implement; and the socio-psychological factors of interest, 
acceptance, risk, and political feasibility. 

Select Alternative. This component of the planning 
process requires a decision on one alternative within the 
framework of the criteria established in the preceding com- 
ponent. Human Judgment plays a key role in this component. 

Develo p and Implement Process Objectives . This 
component of the planning process provides for identifi- 
cation of the process objectives necessary for the alterna- 
tive selected to become operational. Each process objec- 
tive serves to break down the total Job to be done into 
managonble parts (Kne;?ovich, 1969). SpccLflcally, each 
process objective identifies (1) the major activity in- 
volved, (2) an outcome which should result from the 
process, (3) who is to assume responsibility for implemen- 
tation, and (4) when the outcome can be observed. The 
process objectives serve to establish guidelines along 
which implementation should proceed* Process objectives 
provide the necessary control for goal attainment* (Cook, 
^ 1967). 

ERLC 
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Evaluate Process and Pi iforroance . This componer.*: 
of the planning process provides an evaluation design to 
enable decision makers to have accurate Information regard- 
ing the extent to wlilch the alternative is in reality 
maximizing goal attainment. The evaluation design should 
include an analysis of the student performance objectives > 
process objectives » and planning process. 

Modify ^System . This component of the pli^nnlng 
process provides for changes In \the system based on Infor- 
mation provided by the evaluation component and the modi- 
fication of planning procedures as needed. The entire 
procass Is an Interacting one^ and modification should taxe 
place at any time when Information becomes available that 
a change In the system or planning process should occur 
(Neal> 1971). 

The components In the model are to be followed In 
the order presented for the most logical and systematic 
planning to occur « However , planners may begin the planning 
process In any component. 

While the theoretical model Is helpful in that It provides a basic 

and sound conceptual design for planning^ the operatlonallzlng of 

the model Is Infinitely more difficult and Important. The way In 

which any school district transfers from theoretical model to a 

functional study capability culminating in the decision to operate 

a year-round program is, of coursej a critical task* 

One such model is provided for review. The model is generalized 
and could be used as a feasibility study mechanism in most school 
districts with minor modification. (Figures 3,4»5,6) 

Three additional simplified models are presented. The first > 
(Figures 7, 8) deals with an actual planning mechanism leading to 
a decision on year-ground programming with a simultaneous optional 
plan to accomnodate student populations using alternate plans. 
The secondi which is actually a subsystem of the first, Illustrates 
the activities underway which resulted In the production of a 
feasibility study under pressure of time (less than three months) i (Pi8 
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The thifd system presents a display of the Instructiortal and 
program activities dutliftlng various program diuiens ions vhich 
require ftssesaraent and evaluation resultihs in curricular 
decision for the coming year. 

The entire sequence of activltiea occurred in a midwestom 
connunxty during the 18 month period between January, 1969 and 
August, 1970. The final outcome of the planning resulted lit a 
decision not to Implement year-round scheduling. The process 
did, however; result in a decision to completely revise the 
school district's curriculum. Subsequent reorganization of staff- 
ing patterns and space utilization combined with a $200,000 
curriculum development project culminated in the design of a 
sophisticated K-12 continous progress program which merged 
differentiated staffing, flexible scheduling, open space and 
technology in a totally new "learning systems" concept, 

It is difficult, if not foolhardy, to propose a set of guidelines 
for establishing an educational baseline for any comnunity. 
Recognizing the obvious difficulties in such a task and keeping 
in mind the assumptions and constraints outlined earlier, the 
following suggestions are provided without further apology. 
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FEASIBILITY STUDY - EDUCATIONAL BASELINE 

Agsessment of Goale and Performance 

1, Goal Statements and Expectations 

If not available use Figure 1 or comparable device* 
School board policy and educational philosophy of the 
district should provide the basis for proposed programmlng^^^^^^^^ i 
current and projected, If goal statements do not accurately 
reflect comraunlty expectations they should be changed. 
If community expectations are not congruent with professional 
educator's goals the community must be educated and expect- 
ations changed. If administrators position Is siibstan-* 
tlally different than community and accommodations are 
not possible, the administrator should seek other employ-* 
ment* 

2 . Assessment of Current Educational Practice 

(A) How well are current educational practices meeting 
goals? 

(B) What goals are not being met? 

(1) achievement of students 

(2) utilization of facilities 

(3) utilization of personnel 

Decision Making Based on Asking the Right Questions. 
1, Generally what factors inhibit the district from reaching 
its goals? 

(A) space (availability J Hgldlty) 

(B) InfUxibllity of staff 
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(C) parental attitudes 

(D) fiscal problems 

(E) administrative personnel attitudes and capabilities 

(F) school board attitudes 

(C) personnel trainings experience avid attitudes 
(H) student and parent attitudes 
2. Specifically what factors ara important in a decision 
relating to year round schools? 

(A) Why should such a change be considered? 

(B) Are these factors recognized by the various populations 
of the district? etg. staff, parents, taxpayers, 



school board, administrators? 

(C) What are the financial implications of such a change? 

f y^^^^^^^ the staff Ing costs? 

-Does the curriculum need to be modified? 

-What are the transportation costs? 

-What are materials and equipment costs? 

^What modifications must take place in buildings? 
^ (air conditioning) 



(D) What impact will such a change have upon, the community? 
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-Use of churches 
-Use of recreational facilities 



-Use of school facilities 
-Economic Impact upon local industry 
"Neighborhood groupings 
(F) What impact will such a change have upon ongoing: 
-Educatldrtal programs 
-Summer school program 
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**Re<) Crodd awitmnlng program 
-Boy Scout and other aeaaonal campa 
"^Vocational work experience programs 
(P) What impact will such a change have upon staffing? 
•How many teachers want full employment? 
•How many principals want students in the building 
all year? 

-How many secretary > food service i custodial and 
transportation workers will be effected and in what ways? 

(G) What are the local, state> regional implications of 
the change? 

-Athletic conferences and regulations 
-State department forms 
-State aid formula 

-Statutes governing compulsory attendance 

(H) What will the impact be upon students? 
-Summer employment 

-Club and other group participation 
-Attitudes about school 

(I) What Impact will such a change have upon the family? 
-Vacation habits 

-Working parents 
-Students In different schools 
(J) What about the energy crisis ? 
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SUMMARY : :-;^:-:v-- 'v/^:^ 

th^ iltst and most crucial decision which must be made is the 
determination that educational piogramming le the basis upon 
which any school progra^i will operate. Unfortunately too many 
school districts have attempted to determine what calendar de- 
sign would be most appropriate for their community as a first 
'''priority;^'!:;;;;::: •.m^^^^^^ 

Granted there are many legitimate reasons for considering a 
year-round school program. It is possible and reasonable to 
move toward a year-round program without requiring or even 
considering the curriculum or changes in curriculum as a major 
dependent variable, 

It should be abundantly cleat however, that no such plan can bo 
undertaken without first dotermlnlng the Impact of the plan on 
the educational program of the district and th^^ extent to which 
such a plan facilitates or inhibits the achievement of the 
educational goals In any commivnity* 

As such, it Js important to incorporate educational baseline 
data including Information about the curriculum (present and 
hoped-for) as a part of the feasibility study • Related academic 
informatiovvincluding student test scores, dropout rates, per- 
centage of students in various programs and other pertinent data 
should be a part of the study. It is hoped the planning aides 
presentc-d in this paper will assist the district which wishes to 
undertake serious study of year-round education* Th^re is no question 
that the devices j if utilised, will produce a substantial and re- 



